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whether the electors should be limited in their choice to persons resident in the 
electoral district or not ? This is a question which has affected in a very marked 
way the character of representative bodies. It could hardly have been omitted 
by any one using the historical and inductive method ; and it is surely quite as 
important as the question of the age of representatives, which Professor Sidgwick 
does notice. 

German and, I should imagine, also American readers will be struck by the 
absence of any distinction corresponding to that between Staatsrecht and Politik, 
— a distinction, indeed, that seems of slight importance to any one looking at 
political questions from a mainly English point of view. But in the chapter on 
Sovereignty the absence of a systematic use of this distinction seems to prevent 
Professor Sidgwfck from escaping completely out of the confusions into which 
Austin's theory leads. Thus, e.g., on p. 612, " the duration of parliament" and 
" the activity of the political consciousness of the electors" are put alongside 
of one another as considerations affecting the answer to the question, " where 
supreme political power resides." It is Bentham's and Austin's abiding service 
to have made the distinction clear between law and morality. Do we not also 
need to maintain a very clear distinction between law and politics ? At least 
that seems the best way out of the difficulties about sovereignty. 

To refer to some small matters, why does Professor Sidgwick give the title of 
Bluntschli's work as Lehre des Modernen Staats, instead of Lehre vom modernen 
Stat? " Demombyne" (p. vii.) is evidently a misprint for " Demombynes." 
Professor Munroe Smith's name has lost an " e" on p. 499. There is one pun, 
apparently intentional, on p. 216, where the author suggests that no serious 
opposition would be made in any West-European State to the collective 
expatriation of Collectivists. 

To such objections as I have ventured to make Professor Sidgwick would 
doubtless reply that any other method than that adopted by him would have 
immensely increased the bulk of his treatise, and that the work is professedly and 
inevitably incomplete. It may even seem ungrateful to speak words other than 
words of welcome to the most comprehensive book on politics by any English 
writer since Bentham, — we might truthfully say by any English writer whatever. 
(By English I mean here " British," and not English in the wide sense of 
English-speaking, for America has produced several valuable works of a compre- 
hensive scope.) But when a. work is admirable in its kind, the critic who would 
do something more than analyze, quote, and praise, must needs fall foul of the 
kind, especially when the kind seems to him not altogether satisfactory. 

David G. Ritchie. 

A Fragment on Government. By Jeremy Bentham. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by F. C. Montague, M.A., late fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press, 1891. . 

After reprinting the " Principles of Morals and Legislation," the delegates of 
the Clarendon Press have done well to reprint the " Fragment on Government," 
the earliest and one of the best written of Bentham's works. It remains for them 
to make again accessible to the English public the " Fallacies" and the " Letters 
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on Usury," and they will have deserved well of their country. They could not 
do better than secure the services of the editor of the volume now before us. 

Mr. Montague's introduction aims (as he says) " at shewing the place of Ben- 
tham in the history of thought and the significance of the ' Fragment' as a con- 
tribution to political philosophy ;" and the aim is attained with brilliant success. 
Mr. Montague, indeed, is uniformly the critic of Bentham and not in any degree 
a partisan of his doctrines. But there are no Benthamites now, or they are 
silent ; and no more could be expected than is actually found in this introduction, 
— a description of the author's life and character, and a reproduction of the in- 
tellectual surroundings in which he wrote and the part he played in transforming 
them. The labors of Montesquieu and Beccaria are fully considered, and the 
comparison or contrast with Bentham is happily drawn out. Questions of juris- 
prudence have naturally the larger share of the discussion, for the " Fragment on 
Government" is a treatise on sovereignty and not on morals. But, incidentally, 
the ethical principle (of Greatest Happiness), which can never be overlooked in 
any treatise concerning Bentham, comes in for its share of regard ; and the 
judgments of Mr. Montague in this field have much weight and suggestiveness. 
We are told, for example, that " the endeavor to establish a moral calculus, an 
arithmetical computation of pleasures and pains, is far more characteristic of 
Bentham than any of his general statements about happiness as the end of 
action" (p. 36), and that " the profound sense of the need of security to some 
extent makes good the lack of historical insight" in Bentham's writings (p. 38) ; 
or again " the principle of utility is valuable not as a creative but as a critical 
principle; it is valuable as a test, not as a germ" (p. 43). Mr. Montague con- 
trives to put much wisdom into few words. Sometimes, like other epigrammatic 
writers, he is perhaps led by sententiousness into undue severity. It may be true 
that " the disposition to hope from mechanical improvements a new heaven and 
a new earth is a sure sign of a somewhat contracted mind" (p. 18); but the 
sentence by itself contains no argument. 

J. Bonar. 

The Co-operative Movement in Great Britain. By Beatrice Potter. 

London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1891. 
The Co-operative Movement To-Day. By George Jacob Holyoake. Lon- 
don: Methuen & Co., 1891. 

In these two books one of the most remarkable and successful movements of 
our time is regarded from different and even opposite stand-points. Both Miss 
Potter and Mr. Holyoake present a graphic picture of the present extent of the 
movement, and an interesting review of the successive stages of development in 
its past history. They show how in its inception in the mind of Robert Owen, 
as in its subsequent success, it has been largely influenced by ethical factors. 
It originated in a theory of the influence of circumstances upon character; and its 
success has been due to a combination of moral enthusiasm with sound business 
insight. Perhaps Mr. Holyoake is more inclined to emphasize the former ele- 
ment, and Miss Potter to remind us of the necessity of the latter ; but neither 
writer entirely neglects these two conditions of success. And yet they form a 
very different estimate of the ultimate tendency, and a very different conception 



